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and mothers will weep less when the man-child is born. 

In conclusion I wish again to emphasize the duty of 
peace men to make conscience paramount to law or 
party. We have too long been in fetters to the fetich of 
patriotism, not unnaturally, because in the Civil War 
patriotism was on the side of truth and liberty. But as 
an unreasoning sentiment nothing can be more pernicious 
or more calculated to enslave the mind. I think that 
Tolstoi does not exaggerate when he affirms that "pa- 
triotism produces only lies, violence and murder." 

I thrill with enthusiastic reverence at Renan's noble 
declaration. After the destructive invasion of his coun- 
try and the burning of his own house by the Prussian 
soldiers, his companions were hot with sentiments of re- 
venge. " No vengeance !" cried the great writer, "Perish 
France, rather ! Perish the idea of country ! Higher 
still the kingdom of duty and reason !" 

When men can bring themselves to that ideal position, 
even though they be few in number, the knell of armies 
and battles is sounded. The universal conscience to-day 
condemns war, and every individual revolt against it, 
like Van de Ver's, will be, as Tolstoi says, like the drop 
of water trickling through a dyke, the removal of one 
brick from an immense edifice or the undoing of a knot in 
the strongest net. The destruction of the dyke, the edi- 
fice and the net will have begun. 

" The refusal (to serve as a soldier) will be followed 
by an increasing number of refusals," says the great Rus- 
sian non-resistant. " And when there have been enough, 
suddenly the very men (and they are legion), the very 
men who yesterday still said that we cannot live without 
war, will declare that they have for a long time been pro- 
claiming its stupidity and immorality, and that they 
advise everybody to follow the example of Van de Ver. 
And of war and armies, as they actually exist to-day, 
only the memory will remain. This time is at hand." 
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Methods of Promoting Arbitration. 

BY REV. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 

Oar text this morning is " How?" Carlyle somewhere 
says that the insight of genius consists in co-operating 
with the real tendency of the world. And this is true, 
because the real tendency of the world is given to it by 
the hand of its Creator and Governor. That Creator is 
committed to international arbitration, because he is 
pledged to ultimate peace. The real tendency of the 
world involves the full, coming of democracy and the com- 
pletion of the organization of industry. We are entered 
upon the final stage of industrial development, which is 
the organization of a world industry. This world-ten- 
dency involves also the complete development of a world- 
life, a world-conscience. And all these involve ultimate 
international arbitration. Some one doubtingly savs, 
" Is international arbitration possible?" I reply, "No, 
it is not possible, it is inevitable. It is for us to hasten 
its coming, and that can best be done by intelligently 
co-operating with the real tendency of the world. 

How? I think we should all agree in the general 
answer that it must be done by educating public opinion 
and the public conscience. Washington said, "In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives effect 



to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion be 
enlightened." In a democracy the structure of govern- 
ment gives all effect to public opinion hence among us it 
is imperative that public opinion and the popular con- 
science be enligthened. How? 

Arbitration, like every other reform, divides society 
into three classes ; its friends, who are few ; its enemies, 
who are few ; the indifferent, who are many. If the re- 
form succeeds, it must win its victory from the indiffer- 
ent ; hence the problem is how to reach the indifferent. 
The pulpit cannot reach them ; it is the interested who 
come within its reach. Extended investigations show 
that more than one-half of the people of the United 
States never enter any church, Protestant or Catholic. 
The press will not reach the indifferent ; the daily press 
has very little influence touching moral reforms, for it is 
partisan, and as such it is distrusted. The religious 
press does not reach the hands of those who never attend 
church. Conventions are good ; they influence those who 
attend, but the indifferent stay- away because they are 
indifferent. We print papers, we publish pamphlets, we 
write books, and it is the interested who buy them, the 
indifferent do not. We have reached those we did not 
need to reach, and we have failed to reach those who 
needed our message. The ordinary propaganda of re- 
forms does not answer this question, " How shall we 
reach the indifferent ?" 

Public opinion can be educated only by the truth. If 
the indifferent do not care enough for the truth to come 
and get it, and will not buy it, we must care enough for 
it and for them to carry it to them. If it is essential 
to get Mahomet and the mountain together, and the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, there is a perfectly 
simple and obvious solution, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. 

How shall it be done ? If pastors were to undertake 
it, they would have to be miraculously multiplied like the 
loaves and fishes. But there is an agency at the hand of 
every pastor, entirely equal to so great a task. In every 
community we have our Young People's Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the Epworth League, the Baptist Union, 
and similar bodies whose aggregate membership is now 
about five millions in the United States. It is entirely 
practicable to divide a community between its several 
churches assigning a district to each, and for each pastor 
to subdivide his district, assigning a dozen or fifteen fami- 
lies to each messenger. Enlist these young people and 
we have a machinery simple, effective. If even one in 
ten of these young people, pledged to Christ and to moral 
reforms, should distribute a dozen leaflets once a month, 
they would reach six million families, with seventy-two 
million leaflets, in a year. 

This work has already begun. During the past year 
this plan has been presented to over six hundred clergy- 
men, and without an exception they have accepted it. 
It has been presented to many of the most eminent men 
in the United States, including many hard-headed busi- 
ness men ; and they say, without exception, that is the 
thing to do. Spencer Trask said to me, " It has possi- 
bilities that are simply illimitable." Robert Ogden, 
whom you know as a great business man identified with 
many lines of Christian work, said to me, " This appeals 
to me as nothing else that I know of." Richard Watson 
Gilder said, when the plan was explained to him, " I do 
not see how we can save the country without it." Al- 
ready many of the best minds in the country are identi- 
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fied with it, and the leaflets are being prepared. If leaf- 
lets on arbitration were written, they could by this 
method be brought to the attention of the million, and 
carried to the indifferent. Some of them, it is true, 
would go into the waste-basket, but a decreasing number 
as the people learned their value. The conscience of the 
million would be quickened, the public opinion of the mill- 
ion would be enlightened ; and that means the consum- 
mation of the reform. 

We can doit, because we must. Immanuel Kant said, 
" I ought, therefore I can." And Saint Paul's dictum 
was, " I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me." This work must be done, therefore it can be 
done. 



Natural Forces that Make for Peace. 

BY PROFESSOR JOHN B. CLARK, LL.D. 

The object we are desiring and working for is com- 
pletely guaranteed, as I think, by certain forces of evo- 
lution which will bring the result, sooner or later, — and 
sooner rather than later, — whether we work well or ill. 
I do not conceive of this particular work as a reform of 
that type in which the moral forces of society have to 
gather themselves together to resist and suppress the 
evil forces of society. Though that were the case, they 
would ultimately triumph, and would suppress war and 
all other evils ; but long before such a triumph as that 
can possibly come, war will have been suppressed in any 
case. I do not believe that the purely moral forces will 
have the opportunity to suppress war unaided, though 
they will contribute greatly to that result. 

The world-state was alluded to, very happily and im- 
pressively, this morning. The formation of such a state 
involves the suppression of warfare. The world-state, 
as a political entity, is yet in a rudimentary condition ; 
but the world-society is now far more advanced in its 
evolution, and is rapidly approaching that condition in 
which it will carry with it large political results. It will 
advance the world-state to a far greater stage of perfec- 
tion, and one in which warfare can hardly exist. 

In a previous conference it was my pleasure to call the 
attention of those present to certain economic solidarities 
that are paying very little attention to national lines, and 
that tend very powerfully, even now, to make war im- 
possible. At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war 
there was a universal protest from the labor organiza- 
tions of France, on the one hand, and of Germany, on 
the other, against the declaration of war by either of 
those states. When the Venezuela matter was pending, 
and a possibility of war between this country and England 
appeared, similar protests were made by the labor organi- 
zations of this country (by the Central Labor Union of 
Boston in particular) and a considerable number of the 
labor organizations in Canada. In 1896 a representative 
convention of laborers, delegates from all countries in the 
world, registered a declaration committing organized 
labor, the world over, to a policy of repressing warfare 
on any and every occasion. I talked with one of the 
American leaders in that movement, and learned from 
him what I had suspected was the case as to their mo- 
tives in pursuing that policy. He said, "It is not 
because we are especially tender-hearted ; it is because 
we have another war on hand." It was the feeling that 
the solidarity of labor, the world over, in its warfare 



against the employers of labor, is so important that the 
break occasioned by an international war would be dis- 
astrous. 

Exactly such a solidarity of capital the World over 
does not exist ; capital is not universally organized for 
warfare against labor. It is organized, in its own way, 
however, and the break occasioned by war is most dis- 
astrous on the capitalistic side. It is bound to be almost 
equally disastrous on the side of enterprise, and that 
class of people whom we term technically entrepreneurs, 
employers of both labor and capital, will protest with 
more energy even than the laborers themselves against 
the disruptions and disturbances and destruction occa- 
sioned by war. 

Here are three great interests that are growing into a 
world-wide solidarity; but they by no means exhaust 
that development which we call the formation of a world- 
society growing toward a world-state. Sociology has 
some terms that signify much; it speaks of the " social 
mind," the "social consciousness," the "social con- 
science." This means that in finer and subtler ways the 
world as a whole is organizing itself, as states are already 
organizing themselves, and as communities and societies 
are already organizing themselves, in such a way that a 
cbmplete interdependence of individual upon individual, 
however remotely separated, will reveal itself. The 
action of the whole will become subjected to a general 
law ; and when that comes war will be impossible. 

And that is coming, — not in consequence of any 
strenuous and rather discouraging effort of moral forces 
to subdue economic forces, but in consequence of a 
hearty and cordial co-operation of the economic forces 
themselves with the moral forces that are struggling 
toward higher and remoter ideals. So I say that the 
moral forces alone will never have the opportunity to 
suppress war; for long before the great consummation 
when they shall have regenerated the human race and 
made impossible not only war but much smaller evils, 
war will have become a faint recollection of the past, 
hardly conceived of as a possibility. 

This movement has very lately received marked acceler- 
ation, the world over. I consider that the world, eco- 
nomically, is going through a transition which will con- 
tinue to promote that movement and make it more 
general, and which will particularly affect our own 
country. For when the time comes that all civilized na- 
tions depend less upon agriculture and more upon com- 
merce and manufactures, when they cater to export 
trade, and are seeking, here, there and everywhere, for 
outlets to their products, there will come a great increase 
of interdependence and a closer relationship between men 
of different countries. There will be a multiplying of 
those ties, the breaking of which means disaster, and 
whenever it threatens to take place, encounters a world- 
wide and irresistible protest. Our own country is now 
passing, as I think, through such a transition as England 
passed through in the thirties, when agriculture was no 
longer the dominant occupation, and when there were 
developing the " industries of increasing returns." 
They are the industries, like manufactures and com- 
merce, which pay better the larger the scale on which 
they are conducted ; agriculture, on the contrary) pays 
less and less per unit of capital as you press more 
heavily on the capacities of the soil. Our country, I 
say, is passing through that transition from one type of 



